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Aeromarine—Navs Open Cockpit HS 2 -L in Operation over the Hudson River 

The sale by us of navy coast patrol HS2-L flying boats 
affords an unusual opportunity to establish commercial 
flying companies at about one-third the investment ordi- 
narily required. 


IV rile for catalogue and our dealers’ proposition. 

Aeromarine-Navy 5 and 1 1 -passenger flying boats are maintaining successful air 
transportation over the waters adjacent to New York, in the south between Key 
West and Havana and on the Great Lakes. 

In the hands of operating companies they are demonstrating daily the safety and 
profit of flying boat transportation. 
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The identification of 
Incomparable Service 


F ROM now on all WRIGH i engines will have this nameplate 
on the hub. This is a visible guarantee to all who fly with the 
engine that it was made by us in our own plant. This plate 
certifies that every ounce of material was critically examined, then 
machined by our own experienced men to exact gauge and carefully 
assembled. The nameplate guarantees the engine has passed our 
While we are building aircraft 


it requirements. While 
:e will never be relaxed. 


MINIMIZING REPAIRS 
The new models of WRIGHT 
engines have thicker cylinder 
sleeve heads and increased cool- 
ing around the valves. This has 
stopped valve warping. From 
200 to joo hours may be ex- 
pected without regrinding 
valves. A new device makes en- 



witb any engine built — foreign 01 

WRIGHT E-a 

p °r»«^ R -P M - • . • 

Weight, dry with hub .... 485 lbs. . 

Gas per H. P. hour .... -48 lb*- w ... 

Overall length, including hub and mag. . ■ . 4 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
Paterson, N. J. 


WRIGHT Ha 
. 358 H.P. 

. 326 H.P. 


W R I G H _ 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINES 

STANDASD MOTIVE POWER FOR AIL AIRCRAFT 




Does it mean anything to you to save time? 

Why do you travel by motor-car rather than by horse and buggy ? 
Why the telephone? 

Have you in mind a city which you visit often? Some city, say, only 
two hundred miles distant on the map, but eight or ten hours away by 
smelly train that runs very seldom and always at just the wrong time. 
And the roads are always bad just when you want to go by automo- 
bile, having missed the train. 

The next time such a trip makes you downright disgusted with life: 
- Imagine yourself “hopping over” in an hour or two, leaving when 
most convenient, and enjoying an invigorating sight-seeing trip. 

Of course landing fields at both ends a 
up to the fact that landing fields e 
proportionately much more direct adva 
than connecting rail - or auto - roads. 

Air travel is coming. It is fundamental that any 
mits material saving in time of transportation must 
an economic necessity. 

Don’t let other towns profit by air travel at your 
cause your particular town will not prepare for it. 


Vote for Your Municipal Landing Field 

DAYTON WRIGHT COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO 


" The birthplace of the airplane" 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF THE PRODUCTS 

OF THE 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION: 


THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. ( ^ 

THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. EXCEPTING THE UPPER 
PENINSULA 

MOST OF THE STATE OF OHIO 

THE STATE OF IOWA 

MOST OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

THE STATE OF INDIANA 

MOST OF ALABAMA AND GEORGIA 

THE STATES OF OREGON. WASHINGTON A IDAHO 

THE STATES OF VIRGINIA A NORTH CAROLINA 

THE STATES OF NEVADA AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Corliss Aeroplane A Motor Corporation. 

Floyd J. Logan, 

Curtiss Iowa Aircraft Corporation. 

St. LooiS'Cartiss Airplane Company, 

Oregon, Washington A Idaho Company, 

loop Y eon Bldg., Portland. Ore, 
Lynchburg Air Service Co., 

aid Wall Bldg.. Lynchburg. Virginia. 

Earl P. Cooper Airplene A Motor Corporation, 


THE STATE OF KANSAS AND PART OF MISSOURI 
THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 


ALL COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


is Humphreys Airplane Company. 

■ at Nat'l Bank Bldg.. Denver. Co 
is Eastern Airplane Company. 

130 S. 15th St.. Philadelphia, Pe 
is Northwest Airplane Company, 


DEALERS 

THE STATES OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND Lynnway A, 


PARTS OF THE CAROUNAS 


H. L. Morrow Company. 


W. D. Moffat 


W. I. Seaman 


George New-bold 
business 
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Safety in Aviation 

A NYTHING that is practical can always be made safe 
by proper management and regulation. Aviation is 
no exception to this, but just as the careful automobile 
driver is endangered by the mistakes of others, so in aviation 
individual precautions are insufficient without a uniform and 
intelligent regulation of all air traffic. 

Nearly every motorist has at some time or other felt the 
inconvenience and futility of special local laws governing the 
use of automobiles, even though fully 90 per cent of all 
automobile traffic is local in character. Considering that the 
great bulk of commercial aviation must be for inter-city travel, 
uncoordinated local regulations for aircraft are more apt to 
hinder than to help. The need for some measure of national 
control, therefore, is nrgent and puts a big responsibility on 
the recently appointed “Aeronautic Safety Code Committee” 
sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 

Although detailed legislation must of necessity be the result 
of study and care, it seems not too soon to express some of 
the general aims that such regulation should fu lfill . 

Standards should be provided by which to judge the struc- 
tural safety and airworthiness of a machine and, at the same 
time, not unduly retard research work and the development of 
experimental types of machines. 

Similarly air transport should be restricted sufficiently to 
guarantee safety but not so much as to hinder its development 
and expansion. 

Coordination with existing laws of other nations should be 
made as close as possible. 

In everything that is done it should be realized that aviation 
is still in a stage of rapid development and consequently the 
greatest factor in its success will be the character and ability 
of the men actively associated with it. 


The Disappearance of the Aeronautical Engineer 

B ARELY three years ago, there had come a unanimous 
realization in this country that the fundamental prob- 
lem in the design and prediction of airplanes is that of 
technical direction and that, in any country, an aircraft in- 
dustry in war or in peace can grow up only around a well- 
trained, up-to-date, and enthusiastic aeronautical engineering 
profession. On the heels of that realization followed attempts 
to increase the corps of aeronautical engineers in the United 
States by special schools for their training and by encour- 
aging all those who had any bent for aeronautics to take up 

Today, however, the aeronautical engineering profession 
has again fallen off, so far as superficial indications go, to a 
few men connected with airplane companies and a very few 
others engaged in consulting work or in teaching. Of the 
scores and hundreds of men trained during the war in one or 


many more phases of the art, nearly all have drifted away 
and there appears to exist no means of keeping in touch will 
them or of calling into national service again with a maximum 
of efficiency and minimum of delay should the need arise. 
To take a single concrete illustration, about 80 Army arid 
Navy officers were graduated, on the completion of a thorough 
intensive course in aeronautical engineering principles, from a 
series of schools run at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology during the war. Of these picked men barely a score 
now remain in the governmental service or in any connections 
with aeronautics. While it is not to be expected that tile 
industry under peace conditions can support so large a body 
of engineers as in times of national emergency, it is at least 
essential that men with such training should be registered and 
kept enrolled for special service as far as possible, and that 
they should be encouraged to keep up their aeronautical 
studies in some degree and to keep in touch with modem 
developments. Such papers on current development as ha ve 
been presented by Major Bane and others to the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers are an excellent step in this direction and no 
effort should be spared to see that all such material is kept 
before those whose war-time training will enable them at letst 
to read it profitably and understanding^. 


Another Original American Design 

I F any further proof were needed of the assertion ttat 
American aircraft designers, given a fighting chance — 
which mainly means continuing government orders — can 
produce machines second to none built abroad and often a 
whit better, the new Loening seaplane may be taken as an 
example. 

Here is a flying boat of original American design whose 
performance equals if it does not exceed that of many a 
European land machine of the same carrying capacity. This 
is an achievement which should make Americans appreciate 
the position our engineers are holding in aeronautics. 


International Seaplane Records 

I N connection with the altitude record which was established 
by the Loening Model 23 flying boat it will surprise most 
of our readers to learn that the International Aeronauti- 
cal Federation does not recognize records made by seaplanes 
as distinct from land machines. The reason for this attitc.de 
is not very clear. Seaplanes, particularly flying boats, differ 
from land machines very considerably in structure as well as 
in performance, so that it seems rather unfair to include them 
in the general class of airplanes. 

We understand that the delegates of the Aero Club of 
America intend to bring up this point at the next anneal 
convention of the F.A.I. 
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The Loening Model 23 Flying Yacht 

Reaches 19,500 Ft. Altitude with Four on Board 


The latest product of the American aircraft industry, the 
Loening Model 23 flying yacht, made its first public appear- 
ance on August 16, at Port Washington, Long Island, when it 
reached an altitude of 19,500 ft,, establishing a new world’s 
record for seaplanes carrying pilot and three passengers. The 
machine was piloted by David McCulloch, formerly Comman- 
der, U.S.N., and pilot of the NC-3 daring the American trans- 
atlantic flight, and carried as passengers Grover C. Loening, 
designer of the new flying boat, L. R. Grumman and Ladislas 
d’Orey, editor of Aviation and Aircraft Journal. The 
latter acted as flying observer for the Contest Committee of 
the Aero Club of America, while Caleb S. Bragg, chairman 
of the committee, and Maurice Cleary, governing director of 
the club, acted as ground observers. The barographs which 
were carried during the flight will be officially tested by the 


two-seater than in the manner generally associated with flying 
boats. Within the next thousand feet the bumpiness disap- 
peared, and from then on until the peak of the climb was 
reached the air was absolutely smooth. At 14,000 ft, some of 
the crew became aware of the fact that the temperature had 
dropped quite appreciably and wondered how much higher 
the pilot would go. The' reply came in the form of a look 
the pilot directed toward Mr. Grumman, who thereupon ex- 
tracted from his pocket a strip of rubber and placed it 
against the radiator, where it was held fast by the air pres- 
sure. As the radiator was not fitted with a shutter arrange- 
ment, it was necessary to use this emergency method to 
prevent the engine from being chilled. The accessibility of 
the engine in flight was thus well demonstrated and so was 
the pilot’s intention to continue his climb. The details of the 


plieric pressure that would prevail inside and outside of the 
hull at high altitudes. 

The wings are the standard structure adopted by the Loen- 
ing Aeronautical Engineering Corp. for their new Model 21 
fighting monoplane developed for the Army Air Service. 
The wing pontoons are supported by vertical three-ply struts 
built integral with the structure and are braced by additional 
struts against side swiping. The weight of the wing structure 
complete is 290 lb. , 

The engine, a 400 hp. Liberty fitted with a 4-bladed Hart- 
zell propeller, rests on two ash bearers which are supported 
on two M struts built integral with the pontoon. The space 


Bureau of Standards for certification of the record with the 
International Aeronautical Federation. As the previous 
record for this class of machines stood at 9,600 ft. there can 
be no doubt that it has been very largely exceeded by the 
performance of the Loening Model 23. 

Among those who witnessed the test were Representative 
Frederick C. Hicks, of Port Washington; Albert P. Loening; 
Charles L. Lawrence; Lt. Comdr. J. A. Davis, U.S.N., of the 
Bureau of Aeronautical Engineering; Commander Cabaniss, 
D.S.N., in charge of the D.S.S. Langley, the new aircraft 
carrier ; Commander Leighton, U. S. N. ; Augustus Post, secre- 
tary of the Aero Club of America; James B. Taylor, George 
Newbold and Cole Younger. 

Particular a of the Flight 

The weather was ideal for the test, the sky being clear up 
to high altitudes, with a light breeze blowing. At noon the 
flying yacht was let down the slip from the hangar in which 
it was sheltered and the appointed crew went on board. After 
the sealed barographs had been put on board, Pilot McCul- 
loch started the Liberty engine with a self starter — which 
worked — and soon the seaplane was under way, taxiing into 
the wind. It was noticeable that the machine rode the sea 
easily, there being no porpoising whatever, and also that the 
cockpit effectually protected the crew against the spray 
created on gathering speed. The take-off occurred after a 
short run, and after circling once over the bay, Pilot McCul- 
loch started climbing in wide curves. As the earth receded 
more and more, the details of the various islands and inlets 
of the Sound stood out with remarkable clearness, their con- 
tours appearing like on a topographical map. 

At 6000 ft. the air became somewhat bumpy and it was 
gratifying to note how promptly the machine answered the 
controls, for it reacted much more like a high performance 


ground became smaller and smaller, the temperature colder, and 
more rubber strips were put against the radiator. The three 
passengers, who were much less warmly clad than the pilot 
grimly determined to stick it out — for there were no para- 
chutes on board. They were by the way fortunate in having 
the propeller at their hack and in the ample cockpit in which 
they were sitting, else the experience might have been mHch 
more uncomfortable. 

Maximum Altitude 

Finally when the needle of the barograph registered an 
altitude of over 19,500 ft.. Pilot McCulloch turned toward the 
half frozen crew and with a charming smile nodded his head 
as if to say, “Well, that’s that”. And being apparently satis- 
fied with the altitude reached he pushed the nose of the 
machine down. Although the cold air at the high altitude 
reached did not tempt the crew to engage in much ground 
gazing, their main object of interest being the altitude regis- 
tered by the barograph, such glimpses as were sent downward 
showed' an extremely clear atmosphere, in which the least 
details stood out with great sharpness. The peak of the climb 
was reached in 48 min. ands the air speed during the climb 
was about 85 m.p.h. 

The descent was made at a rather rapid rate, for a few 
minutes later Pilot McCulloch came in over the Port Wash- 
ington hangars and gave those assembled to watch the test 
an idea of the behavior of the machine by diving within a few 
feet of the water and then pulling up sharply and putting 
her into a healthy climb. After a few more circles over the 
bay the loening seaplane Rlighted on the water in a remark- 
ably smooth fashion, no bumping being noticeable from the 
cockpit, and ran to her mooring buoy, where she was made 
fast by the crew. The substantial deck running from the bow 
to either side of the cockpit made this a simple maneuver. 


Dave McCulloch, Who Piloted the Loening Model 23 
Seaplane on its Record Breaking Flight 

available between the arms of the M struts is made use of fox 
housing the gasoline and oil tanks, which are under pressure. 
The whole structure is carefully streamlined, the cowling 
blending into the rear portion of the cockpit. 

The cockpit has accommodations for five persons, two, 
including the pilot, sitting forward on individual seats, while 
three are seated aft. Ample leg room is provided for, and 
there is a general air of roominess about the cockpit which 
should strongly appeal to the owner pilot or to the amateur 
owner flying with a private pilot. Access is had through .i 
side door which opens onto a running board making a circle 
around the nose of the machine, a provision which makes it 
easy to take on and put off passengers without fear of the 
latter falling over board. A 57 lb. anchor is carried on the 
bow to permit mooring where no buoys are available. 

From the cockpit the engine and the square honeycomb 
radiator are very accessible in flight, for all the mechanic hns 
to do to look the engine over is to stand up on his seat, which 
owing to the depth of the cockpit is not the risky thing it 
may sound like. 

The sides of the cockpit are a Vt in, veneer framework with 
aluminum covering, which is bolted onto the pontoon. Two 
individual wind shields are provided for the pilot and tho 
passenger sitting abreast with him. On the nose of the fuse- 
lage a small staff carries a metal pennant which answers tho 
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total thickness of the bottom throughont its length is V& in. 
The sides and top are of 14 in. mahogany veneer. The frame- 
work is of spruce and the pontoon is internally braced by a 
triple truss with cross wires which in itself will take the tail 
load without the assistance of the planking. The pontoon 
has a 21 deg. V bottom throughout its entire length, including 
the tail section, and is fitted with a single step. All the 
planking is bolted together to do away with the risk of screws 
or rivets pulling out under the strain. 

As may be seen from the outline drawings, in plan view, 
the pontoon has the same width from aft of the engine to the 
**•!> an arrangement which was adopted with the particular 
view to overcoming porpoising and which the tests have 
proved to be justified. 

The pontoon is subdivided into sixteen water-tight com- 
partments. each being provided with its indiv’dual hand hole 
and ventilating tubes. Incidentally, for the altitude flight a 
L»6 in. hole had been made in each hand hole to prevent 
the pontoon from “blowing up” owing to difference in atmos- 
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purpose of a side-slip indicator. It may.be said in passing 
that this gadget is the oldest known aeronautical instrument, 
for it descends directly from the famous “string” of the early 
Wright Model B biplane (1911) which for long years was 
affectionately known to all Wright pilots. In the days when 
air speed indicators, drift and banking indicators, and so 
forth still remained in the realm of pious desires, the Wright 
“string” played a very important role indeed. 

The tail unit of the Loaning Model 23 consists of two 
parallel vertical 6ns mounted on the outer comers of the 
pontoon — which form the entire bracing of the unit — on top 
of which is mounted a one-piece stabilizer and two skid 6ns. 
A one-piece elevator and two rudders, all non-halanced, are 
hinged to the stabilizer and vertical 6ns, respectively. 

The horizontal stabilizer is adjustable as to incidence by 
means of a hand wheel 6tted in the cockpit. 




Outline Drawings of the IiOesing Model 23 Seaplane 
Following are the principal specifications of the Locoing 



A Historical Retrospect 

The Loening Model 23 Flying Yacht represents the cul- 
mination of the efforts Grover C. Loening has, with numerous 
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interruptions, pursued these last ten years with a view to 
producing a fiying boat that would be both airworthy sad 
seaworthy. His earliest experiments along this line of thought 
date back to the fall of 1911, when he built a machine re- 
markably similar in general outline to his Model 23. That 
early forerunner had Bleriot XI monoplane wings of 28 ft 
span and 6 ft. chord, a composite wood and canvas pontoon, 
and a Breguet type cruciform tail. The engine, a 7-cyl. 60 hp. 
Gnome ' rotary, whose effective horsepower was about 30, was 
mounted on top of the hull and actuated a pusher propeller 
through a chain and sprocket drive. This machine, which 
weighed dry 900 lb., was tested in November, 1911, in Jamaica 
Bay, when short straight aways were made until the spray 
broke the propeller. Much trouble was experienced from in- 
adequate motive power and also from the hull which did not 
prove water-tight, so that in February, 1912, the seaplane 
was rebuilt and lightened by substituting an aluminum hnlL 
The weight dry was thereby reduced to 750 lb. More straight- 
aways were accomplished in the following months at Seidler’s 
Beach, N. J., but the unreliability of the power plant and 
of the transmission prevented extended flights. In May, 1912, 
this machine was exhibited at the New York Aero Show, 
where it elicited considerable interest as the flying boat type 
was then totally unknown. After the Show the machine again 
underwent some modifications, the chain drive being done away 
with and the engine being mounted in a raised position for 
direct drive. But even these changes were unable to overcome 
the low power and high head resistance of the machine, and 
thus experiments with it ended shortly afterwards. 

A second model was brought out by Mr. Loening in the 
spring of 1913. The hull consisted of a steel framework 
sheathed with aluminum, while the wings had steel spara, 
aluminum ribs and fabric covering. The span of the wings 
was 40 ft. and the total supporting area 240 sq. ft. The power 
plant consisted of a 6-cyl. vertical 50 hp. engine built by 
H. M. Crane, which worked well with a flywheel. The pro- 
peller was geared to it like in the previous boat. The dry 
weight of the machine was 900 lb. 

The first tests, in the course of which several short flights 
were made, seemed promising enough, when a thunderstorm 
surprised the machine at its mooring, at Seidler’s Beach, and 
destroyed it before it could be saved. Mr. Loening shortly 
afterwards joined the Wright Co. and. was instrumental in 
developing together with Orville Wright the Wright aeroboat 
that appeared in the spring of 1914. In this machine too, 
metal was largely used, the hull being of aluminum, although 
the wing structure followed orthodox Wright practice. The 
engine, a 6-cyl. vertical 00 hp. Wright, was mounted in the 
hull and drove two pusher propellers through a chain trans- 
mission. This machine had a good performance for the 
period in which it was built. 

Thereafter Mr. Loening’s aeronautical activities have chiefly 
centered upon developing, first in connection with the D. S- 
Army, then with the Sturtevant Aeroplane Co., and finally 
with his own company, the Loening Aeronautical Engineering 
Corp.. high performance wing structures, of which the last In 
date is exemplified by the Model 21 fighting monoplane. 
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Naval Bureau of Aeronautics 


By Our Washington Correspondent 


The Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy Department was 
established by General Order on August 10, but it will be 
September 1 before the organization will be functioning fully. 
This was the statement made today by Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett, until recently the director of Naval aviation but 
now chief of the new bureau. 

The General Order establishing the Burcaif of Aeronautics 
was signed by Theodore Roosevelt, Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, and set forth in detail the functions of the organization. 
The order is long, necessarily, so that the aviation officers may 
know exactly where their authority begins and where it ends. 

The issuance of the order is expected to be followed 
promptly by an announcement by Admiral Moffett as to the 
personnel who will help him in the work. In advance of the 
annoucement, however, it may be said that Commander W. J. 
Giles, formerly assistant to the director of naval areonautics, 
will be assistant to the director pending the official apointment 
of Capt. Henry C. Mustin, at present officer in charge of 
aircraft with the Pacific fleet. 

Capt. Mustin, who at present is in Washington, assisting 
in the work of reorganization, will return soon to the Pacific 
fleet to wind up the affairs connected with his detail, and then 
will come back to Washington to take up his new work. The 
post to which Commander Giles will go has not been an- 
nounced, but it is posible it will be the carrier Langley, which 
soon will be put in commission. Another of the officers who 
is expected to be detailed to the Langley is Commander 
Kenneth Whiting, who has been attached to the naval aviation 
offices in Washington. The law creating the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics provides that the assistant Jo the chief of the bureau 
be an officer with the rank of captain. 

Much detailed work remains before the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics will be functioning fully. The order establishing it 
requires the other bureaus of the Navy Department which 
have had much to do with aviation in the past to turn over 
to the new organization as rapidly as possible all personnel 
and records which they have which bears on the subject of 
aeronautics. Owing to the desirability of keeping fiscal ac- 
counts in shape it is possible that certain of the activities may 
be allowed to proceed as at present until September 1. 

Bureau to Cut Red Tape 

The order establishing the bureau gives to the Naval 
aviation officials the freest hand they ever have had to deal with 
the subject of aircraft. Heretofore there were many handicaps 
and countless delays due to the immense amount of red tape 
in getting correspondence through the various other bureaus 
to which aviation was of little or no importance. It required 
a week in many instances to obtain action on trivial affairs. 
This, now, will be corrected by the authority extended to the 
Bureau under the order. 

The exact office arrangement has not been announced, but 
it is understood that the scheme to be put into force contem- 
plates the creation of not less than four main divisions: 

L Administration. 

2. Planning. 

3. Material. 

4. Flight. 

“When the bureau is in operation,” Admiral Moffett said, 
“it will be possible to operate it with fewer officers and fewer 
derks than under the old system. We are going into new 
quarters in the Navy Department building, being transferred 
from the second floor of the seventh wing to the second floor 
of the second wing. 

“It will be the policy of the bureau to maintain a trained 
Peraonnel at the aircraft factory in Philadelphia. This will 
be sufficient for the development that is required. Aircraft 
will be purchased, however, in the open market. The factory 
will not attempt production unless the aircraft manufacturers 
•ttenipt to overcharge the Government for the material re- 


Here is the text of the order creating the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, as given out by the Acting Secretary of the Navy: — 

Estabishment of the Bureau of Aeronautics 

1. In accordance with Section 8 of the Act Making Appni- 
priation for the Naval Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1922 (Public No. 35— 67th Congress), there is hereby es- 
tablished in the Department of the Navy a Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, which shall be charged with matters pertaining In 
naval aeronautics as may be prescribed by the Secretary of ttie 
Navy, and all the duties of said Bureau shall be performid 
under authority of the Secretary of the Navy and its orde.ra 
shall be considered as emanating from him, and shall have full 
force and effect as such. 

2. Navy Department General Order No. 19 of 5 January, 
1921 is hereby cancelled and is superseded by this order. 

3. The duties of the Bureau of Aeronautics shall comprise 
all that relates to designing, building, fitting out, and repairing 
naval and Marine Corps aircraft, except as hereinafter 
provided. 

4. The Bureau of Aeronautics shall recommend to each 
bureau the nature and priority of experimental development 
and production of aeronautic material under that bureau's 

5. When designs are to be prepared for a new type of air- 
craft the Bureau of Aeronautics shall have duties in respeit 
to the General Board similar to those prescribed for the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair in Article 402, D. S. Navy 
Regulations 1920, and the regulations will be amended ac- 
cordingly. 

6. The Bureau of Aeronautics shall make special provisicn 
in its organization to enable it to furnish the information 
covering all aeronautics planning, operations, and administnv- 
tion that may be called for by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

7. The functions of the Bureau of Navigation with regaid 
to the commissioned, warrant, and enlisted personnel, both 
active and reserve, on duty in connection with aeronautics 
shall remain as at present, with the following exceptions: — 

(a) The Bureau of Aeronautics shall make reeoromendis- 
tions to the Bureau of Navigation for the details of officers for 
duty in connection with aeronautics and shall make recom- 
mendations to that Bureau for the distribution in the various 
ratings of the e nli sted personnel required for aeronautic 
activities. 

(b) The Bureau of Aeronautics shall make recommenda- 
tions to the Bureau of Navigation on all matters pertaining lo 
aeronautic training. 

8. The functions of Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 
with regard to the commissioned, warrant, and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Marine Corps, both active and reserve, on duty 
in connection with areonautics, shall remain as at present with 
the following exceptions:— 

(a) The Bureau of Aeronautics shall make recommenda- 
tions to the Major General Commandant, D.S.N.C., for the 
details of officers for duty in connection with aeronautic!, 
including duty in the Bureau of Aeronautics, and shall make 
recommendations to that officer for the distribution in the 
various ranks of the enlisted personnel required for aeronautic 
activities. 

(b) The Bureau of Aeronautics shall make recommenda- 
tions to the Major General Commandant, D.S.N.C., on ail 
matters pertaining to aeronautic training. 

9. The functions of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
as a central contracting, procuring, storing, issuing, shipping, 
and accounting agency, will be performed for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics in the same manner as they are performed for 
other bureaus of the Navy Department. 

10. The Bureau of Construction and Repair shall have cog- 
nizance of all aeronautic accessories that are an integral pait 
of the structure of any surface or sub-surface vessel, but their 
design and installation shall be satisfactory to the Bureau of 
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Aeronautics. Test and Experiment Stations now under the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair which are equipped to 
perform other kinds of experimental and test work heside 
aeronautic work shall remain under their present cognizance, 
but aeronautic tests and experiments within the capacity of 
those plants shall be made in accordance with requests of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

11. The Bureau of Engineering shall have cognizance of 
all matters relating to the design, manufacture, installation, 
maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft radio installa- 
tions and radio installations installed on surface and sub-sur- 
face vessels primarily for aeronautical use; but their design 
and installation shall be satisfactory to the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Test and Experiment Stations now under the Bureau 
of Engineering, which are equipped to perform other kinds 
of experimental and test work besides aeronautic work, shall 

and experiments within the capacity of those plants shall be 
made in accordance with requests of the Bureau of Aero- 

12. The Bureau of Ordnance shall have cognizance of all 
matters pertaining to aeronautic ordnance design and pro- 
duction, but all designs, specifications, and tests of such 

according to the requirements of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
The installation of all ordnance material in aircraft nnd all 
final tests of aeronautic ordnance material in the air will be 
under the direct cognizance of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

13. The Bureau of Yards and Docks shall have cognizance 
of the design and construction of public works and public 
utilities at aeronautic shore establishments, but all require- 
ments in connection therewith shall be subject to the approval 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics. Repairs of public works and 

capacity of the force employed, ns well as their upkeep and 
operation, shall be under the cognizance of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

14. The Bureau of Navigation shall have cognizance of all 
aircraft compasses and instruments for aerial navigation, 
ground instruments used in connection with air navigation and 
the aerological instruments at Naval air stations; but the 
design, type, and installation of this material shall be satis- 
factory to the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

15. The Bureau of Aeronautics shall have cognizance over 
the policy of the upkeep and operation of the following naval 
aeronautic establishments : 

(a> Naval Aircraft Factories 

(b) Naval Aeronautic Experimental Stations 

(c) Helium Plants, in so far as they come under Naval 

C °ffi. The necessary steps shall be taken promptly by the 
various Bureaus and offices of the Navy Department and 
Marine Corps, affeeted by the terms of this order, to turn over 
to the Bureau of Aeronautics, after consultation with the 
Chief of that Bureau, the officer, civilian, technical, clerical, 
and messenger personnel together with the necessary records, 
equipment, and facilities now assigned for aeronautic work 

nK Theodore Roosevelt 

Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


A New Aircraft Concern 

The American Aircraft, Inc., of Baltimore was recently 
organized for the purpose of manufacturing, assembling, and 
distributing standard and custom built aircraft, specializing 
in the “Canuck” and 0X5 motors. 

The company also maintains a department of operations 
embracing all the branches of commercial aviation, the depart- 
ment being in charge of experienced pilots. 

The aerodrome is situated at Logan Field, Md., five miles 
southeast of Baltimore. The plant and stores are situated at 
Dundalk, Md., a short distance from Logan Field. 

All the personnel of the organization are among Mary land’s 
pioneers in aviation. The officials of the company are Robert 
J. Stewart, president and treasurer, George O. Blome, secre- 
tary. The directors are F. G. Ericson, R. J. Stewart, G. O. 
Blome, W. H. Cambell, B. Gordon. 


Two New Courses in Aeronautics 

In cooperation with the divisions of the Air Service of the 
United States Government, Research University at Washing- 
ton, D. C., will start a eourse on September 19 in Aviation. 
This will be one of the most thoroughly conducted schools in 
the country and will help to make of aviation a profession. 
Leading experts in the Army Air Service, the Navy Air 
Service, and the Air Mail division of the United States Post 
Office will coooperate in planning, and administering, and 

Research University School of Aeronautics will meet all 
requirements of the government and will obtain the use of 
airplanes and other means and methods of instruction. Each 
branch of the Air Service has flying fields, machines, photo- 
graphs, and other practical illustrations of modem flying 
methods in war and commerce. 

President Rapeer stated recently that the new school will 
open with instruction in Aerial Navigation, Airplane Engines, 
and airplane Construction. Some of the most expert ground 
school instructors in aviation during the war will cooperate to 
teach these classes. 

The school of Aviation is in the College of Commerce. 
Persons who arc interested in the school either for corres- 
pondence or residence study should write to President Louis 
W. Rapeer, 20 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Feeling confident that Detroit will eventually become an 

for men trained in aerial science will become greater as time 
goes on, the University of Detroit is formulating plans for 
the establishment of a 5-year course in aeronautics. 

In the opinion of Lieut. Thomas F. Dunn, dean of the 
new Department of Aeronautics at the University, who was 
interviewed on the new course, there are two ways of getting 
on aeronautical education, one to go up in the air and gather 
some experience, and, if spared for future investigation, re- 
turn to solid earth and tficklc the theory. The other way is 
to tackle the theory first and then try it out on the air. To 
convey an idea as to the latitude of this course, the subjects 
to he taught in the aeronautical eourse are given, ns follows: 
Higher Mathematics, Communication, Mapping, Astronomy, 
Physics, Meteorology, Weather Calculations, Theory of Flight, 
Balloons, Aerodynamics, Aerostatics, Aircraft Mechanics, 
Testing Drawing, Administration, Chemistry, Electricity, En- 
gineering Principles, Metal Working, Working Design and 
Construction, Topography, Wireless Telephony and Tele- 
graphy, Safety Devices, uses of Instruments, some Commercial 
Law, nnd Aerial Navigation Laws, principles of law as it will 
be applied to the air, and Aerial Photography. 


Colorado Aero Meet 

Colorado’s first Aero meet was held by the Colorado Aero 
Club July 30, 31, August 1 and 2 on the Curtiss-Humplireys 
field at Denver. The meet was originally to have been termin- 
ated on August 1, but owing to the large program and the 
enthusiasm displayed by both the entrants and the spectators, 
a fourth day was added. The attendance for the entire meet 
was close to three hundred thousand. There were presented 
eight cups and $2500 in cash prizes. 

The main object of the meet throughout was safety. Stunt- 
ing, when performed, usually prevailed at a safe altitude 
The officials of the Colorado Club and The Aerial Navigation 
& Engineering Co. have in this way done a great deal for the 
safe flying. 

The machines participating represented almost every com- 
mercial type manufactured in America. A banquet was held 
at the Brown Palace Hotel on August first, Mr. C. A. John- 
son president of the Colorado Aero Club presided. The 
addresses were made by Jerry VBsconcelles, N. H. Steele, 
Don Hogan, Captain Underwood, Harry Ruffner and A1 
Lendrum. 


Wright Co. Dividend 

The Directors of the Wright Co. have declared an 
dividend of 25 cents a share on the company’s stock. 


initial 


“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 

(OftriflU. 19*1. t* n, Gardner. Mo fat Go.. Inc.) 

Every week. AVIATION AND AIRCRAFT JOURNAL prints the biographical thetch of 
men who are prominent in American Aeronautics. These sketches will be published later in 
pamphlet form. As so many of the officers change their stations often, it is believed that a 
semi-annual issue will be necessary. In compilations of this character many error* and om- 
missions occur. It will be appreciated if corrections are sent to “Who’s Who” Editor. 


Clayton Bissell 

BI88ELL. ^!LA YTON.^ 1 st^Ltent.. . 


John Raymond Drumm 


Lloyd L. Harvey 


HARVEY, LLOYD I 


exn High Educate A 


* toon pilot, flight 


Waldo Daniel Emery 

EMERY, WALDO DANIEL. Machine Design! 


Fred Sidney Boi 
B0RUM, FRED SIDNEY. 




.''“Providence Technical 'High School: 
Rhode Island State Collego. m . 

Proteccional : Machine designer. Simplex Tool 


Edgar A. Liebhauser 

‘Ph LIEBHAUSER, EDgVr^A. Ltont.^Sdi 

nrried. Roo”*™” Gillespie, April 7 


A 1 tor April Aeronautical AcUvitiea:^ Army ^training ^onlj : 

pn ^ t ^ B flxme iu “r: n 1 ^® , A i r * t 8er.lM wdow. 
n’socltet R I Flgtaff Lieut Air Service 


James A. Woodruff 

WOODRUFF. JAMES A., let Lieut., 1 
eon of Charles A. Woodruff and Louise ( 


Donald R. Goodrich 

GOODRICH, DONALD 
John Goodrich and M^ry^’oroUiy (ioodri.h. 


•'^ie^'.^rfcic 


. ^Started^ trying. SepL horn 
ince, Nov. 1918 : assigned j 


Hiram Wilson Sheridan 

SHERIDAN. HIRAM n ^^ S0 K; n . l '*May'a t 8' 
*897^*on'of Hiram V?Uso”°Sheridan and Martha 
Jane Sheridan. I f To ka Kann Sac- 

rammitol^alif-.^New 1 Orleans. LaT Wilson’s Bus- 
iness lege^ “'p^i tion’ h w i 1 h railroad company. 




Thomas W. Blackburn, Jr. 

1I.ACKBURN. THOMAS^W.. J*~. 1st J.ier 
12 ; son of Thomas IV. Blackburn and Virgil 




18 ; Airplane Pilot, July 


r. School of Aerial Photography.' , 

... ■ l.aneldv Field. Va.; home. Marion, 


►mmissionetL Lems. 1914-1916: Cornu 

v’slor F j'une F.° Pilot,' Joly-Atlg. 1918 
Nov. 1918 to Apnl 191 
[jr^LltnglW WoVfs'c?H.‘"f As abc 
Present Occupot*in •• ^ 
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Flight Through the Grand Canyon 


Lieut. Alexander Pearson, Air Service, in making his flight 
to the Grand Canyon of Arizona, had another interesting ex- 
perience following his attempt to cover the New York to San 
Francisco transcontinental flight. It will be recalled that on 
this jonrne.v. while flying from El Paso to San Antonio his 
machine developed engine trouble and he was forced to come 
down in a canyon south of the Rio Grande river. His machine 
was subsequently recovered by an expedition sent into Mexico 
for that purpose ; a new engine was installed and it was flown 
back to the Del Rio airdrome. 

The flight over and in the Canyon was made between 9 :00 
and 10:00 a. m. on June 10th. Lieutenant Pearson states that 
at the beginning of this flight there was a sligh east wind blow- 
ing and that it was very warm, the air being quite calm except 
for heat bumps. It was just as smooth over and in the canyon 
as outside except for a strip along each wall, where there was 
a very noticeable rough region, between a quarter and a half 
mile wide, caused by strong rising currents of air heated by the 
canyon walls. Lieutenant Pearson thought there would probab- 
ly be a downward current of air in the middle of the canvon 
to replace that rising near the walls, but it was not noticeable. 
This was probably due to the fact that if there were such a 
downward current, its velocity would be not more than that of 
of the rising current at the canyon wall. This conclusion was 
arrived at by assuming that there was no longitudinal or up or 
down stream displacement of air in the canyon and that the 
region of rising air extended one-half mile back from the can- 
yon walls. This would give a rising air stratum one mile wide, 
and as the average width of the canyon is 10 miles it would 
leave a downward column of air nine miles wide to replace the 
rising air. Its downward velocity should therefore average 
about one-ninth that of the rising air. Strong cross winds' had 
the effect of greatly widening the belt of rising air on the side 
of the canyon opposite to that from which the wind was blow- 
ing, but did not change the column on the other side 

Lieutenant Pearson started for the Grand Canyon from 
Nogales, Arizona, on May 31st, making stops at Phoenix, Pres- 
cott, Ashford and Williams, and selecting landing fields at 
each of these places. He arrived at the Grand Canyon on June 
4th and spent the day in conference with the Superintendent 
of Parks and in looking for possible landing fields. He states 
that no place closer than eleven miles from the Grand Canyon 
station was found that was not covered with timber. Fairly 
good emergency fields were found to the north, west and east 
of Anita nnd one near Coconio, one-fourth of a mile east of 
Anita, which is one mile long and one-fourth of a mile wide, 
flat, and with good approaches from north, east and southwest. 
This field was covered with sage-brush 18 in. high and had 
prairie dog holes on it, but could be made suitable for land- 
ing at an expense of $150.00 or less. Just to the northwest of 
Anita is a slight rise which is flat on top and on which an ex- 
cellent field could he made, as a space one-half mile square 
with approaches from any direction is available. It is level 
land without any prairie dog holes, but is covered with sage 
brush. The altitude of this tract is 6,100 ft. and it would only 
be necessary to drag it with railroad iron to put it in excellent 
shape. This' was the most practicable field found in the vicinity 
of the canyon, as it is on the railroad, 15 miles airline from 
the Grand Canyon, and it would cost but little to put it in con- 
dition. The nearness to the railroad is an imporrant item, as 
all supplies, even water, must be shipped in, and roads are 
none too good. Passengers to or from Grand Canyon could be 
carried to nnd from Anita by a railroad or auto in one-half 
hour at all seasons of the year. 

Good emergency fields exist all the way between Williams 
and Anita and to the east as far as the San Francisco mount- 
ains and to the west for 30 miles between Anita and Grand 
Canyon. 

On June 5th Lieutenant Pearson, in company with the Chief 
Ranger of the Grand Canyon National Park, went down in 
the Canyon to look over the plateau. The plateau is 3,750 ft. 
above sea level and while generally level, it is rough and full 
of hollows. Lieutenant Pearson states that a landing on any 


part of this plateau would almost certainly result in a crash. 
Two way landing fields of 400 or 500 yd. in length by 75 yd. 
in width could be built on this plateau at a number of places 
at a cost of about $1,000 each, as the surface of the plateau is 
of decomposed rock and could be easily worked. No other level 
of the canyon is suitable for an emergency landing field. 

On June 6th Lieut. Pearson started on his return trip to No- 
gales and arrived there June 8th. On the following day he flew 
to Williams, Ariz., which he used as a base because of the 
proximity of the fiield to town, and the availability of fuel gas 
and oil. It was also the closest field to Grand Canyon that could 
lie used, as no funds were available to prepare fields closer. 

On June 11th. the day following Lieut. Pearson’s flight over 
the Grand Canyon, he left Williams at 8 :25 a. m., flying by 
way of Flagstaff, San Francisco peaks, Little Colorado River, 
Painted Desert, Marble Canyon and Kaibab Plateau. There 
were few, if any, fields that could be landed in after leaving 
San Francisco Mountains, as it is rough, sandy desert country. 
The Kaibab plateau is a high rolling tract of land heavily 
covered with timber. There is one unique spot in the Plateau, 
called Big Park, which for some curious reason is bare. It is 
approximately one-half mile wide and 5 miles long, lying in a 
small valley running north and south. It is the only place on 
the plateau on which a landing could be made. Lieut Pearson 
landed there at 10 :20 a. m. He states that it is a very good 
field, and can be used without any preparation, if the machine 
can take off at this altitude— 8,800 ft. He took off without any 
difficulty and flew in and around the canyon for half an hour. 

of the previous day. He 


ant Pearson made another trip to the 


descended 3500 ft. below the south x 

4500 ft. below the north rim. No difficulty was experience! 
cept that the motor became very hot, due to the hot air ii 
bottom of the canyon. 

On June 15th Lieuten 
canyon, taking off at 2: 
blowing 40 in.p.h. The air was bumpy all the way to the can- 
yon. He crossed over and back a number of times at altitudes 
of from 500 to 4,000 ft. above the rim, and found. that there 
was no difference in roughness over the canyon and land a-; 
corresponding altitudes. He did not descend into the canyon 
for the reason that it is very unpleasant to fly in such close 
quarters during rough weather. 

Still another trip to the canyon was made on June 17tli, 
with experiences similar to those of proceeding flights. On 
June 18th Mr. H. H. Bullen arrived at Williams from Kanab, 
Utah, flying a Curtiss Standard with 150 h.p. Kirkham 6 Cur- 
tiss Motor. The weather was ideal— cool and no wind. Lieut. 
Pearson took off at 7 :50 a. m. for the Grand Canyon and re- 
turned at 9:50 a. m. Moving pictures were made of this flight 
under authority of the Chief of Air Service. Flying conditions 
were like those of the first day and there were no bumps even 
at the canyon walls, as they had not had time to heat up this 
early in the morning. 

In summarizing Lieut. Pearson’s report, the Commanding 
Officer of flight “B” 12th Squadron, states that a total of 14 
flights for a total of 22 h. and 5 min. were made above and in 
the vicinity of the canyon during a period of 14 days; 420 gal. 
of fuel and 50 qt. of oil being consumed. He believes that 
commercial flying across the Grand Canyon and its vicinity is 
feasible and practical, but recommends that a machine of nt 
least a rate of climb equal to 400 ft. per minute at 7,000 ft. 
and a 17,000 ft. ceiling be required of the operating company 
in order to assure the safety of passengers and that no flying 
over the canvon be permitted at an altitude of less than 11,50) 
ft. above sea level or 3,500 ft. above the north rim unless a 
plateau emergency field is built; that if such a field is built 
with 400 yd. runway, flying for sight seeing purposes might be 
carried on with safety at 6,000 ft. above sea level or 1,000 ft. 
below the south rim provided the plane was piloted withis 
gliding distance of the plateau field. Furthermore no field 
should be built within two miles of the rim of the canyon era 
account of the bumpy air conditions near the canyon walls 
which would tend to make take off’s and landings difficult. 
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Opening of Air Service R. O. T. C. Camp 
rat Air Service Reserve Officers Training Camp open- 
ost Field, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, on June 16, 1921, 
markine development in the Air Service preparedness 
thirty-one students at the camp, twelve 
..e Massachusetts Institute of Technology, five from the 
a School of Technology, two from the Texas Agricul- 
,d Mechanical College, seven from the University of H- 
and five from the University of Washington. Students 
e enrolled in the Air Service R. O. T. C. units at ed- 
•mpleted two years of 
- ' arephysi- 
a determine 

mp the students are taught aerial obser- 
eoretical and practical instruction on the 
d and flying experience in DH-4B planes as observers. 



lasts six weeks, and includes visual 
reconnaissance, radio, aenal gunnery, photography, meteor- 
ology, trap shooting, infantry drill, and calisthenics. 

The administrative personnel of the camp is 
the officers attached to the six R. O. T. C. units w__ 
ordered to Post Field for this temporary duty < 


We 


A New Fre 

ical^pub 
Paris, 1 


Our latest contemporary is 
i newspaper and deals with all phases 
of aeronautics, paying particular attention to news. The 
editor of Lea A ilea is George Houard. 

Aviation and Aircraft Journal extends to its new con- 
frere its best wishes of success and prosperity. 


New York Aviators Support LaGuardia 


New York aviators who served during the War have 
organised a committee to further the interests of Major 
Fiorella LaGuardia, President of the Board of Aldermmen, 
in the coming New York City mayorality elections. President 
LaGuardia resigned his seat in Congress during the War to 
service in the Army Air Service. He attained the rank of 
Major, and won several decorations for valor while fighting 
in France and Italy. 

The committee recently met and presented to President 
LaGuardia at the City Hall a small model airplane, symbolical 
of the new ship of state, and the first communique from the 
Air Service to the people of New York. 

The committee is headed by Jacques M. Swaab, who was 
cited for gallantry at Metz and Thiaucourt, and is credited 
with the destruction of 10 German machines for which he 
received the Distinguished Service Cross. In presenting the 
model airplane to President LaGuardia Mr. Swaab said: 

“Major, it is my pleasant duty to speak for this committee 
representing aviators who served with you, now residents of 
New York City. It was indeed gratifying when a few of us 
got together, that we found every man in our branch of the 
service standing solidly behind you, regardless of their polit- 
ical affiliations. No greater compliment can be paid to a 
soldier, than that of his comrades who served with him, 
thinking well of him after the uniforms are laid away, and it 
is a rare event indeed, when a group of soldiers band them- 
selves together and show the respect for a man that they do 
for you after having served under you as an officer. 

“We all know you. We all know what kind of an adminis- 
tration New York City should have. None of us know any- 
thing about politics. We do know that we want to see you 
nominated, because from what we hear from non-political 
circles, you are the man who can beat Tammany. 

“We, who served with you, know how rapidly you can 
climb, and we are sure that your machine is sound and your' 
platform is just. We know that you will drive through the 
enemies ranks with the same success and accuracy that you 
dropped your high explosive bombs. Yon always keep your 
machine from sideslipping or from spinning — that's the kind 
of man we want to guide the ship of this city. Permit me, 
Major, to present to you the symbol of the new ship of state 
and with it the first communique from the air service to the 
people of New York in the great battle now going on for the 
just, clean, efficient government.” 

The communique, which was presented at the same time, 
reads as follows : 

SPECIAL COMMUNIQUE TO ALL REPUBLICANS: 

1. That you will report at the Primary on Sept. 9 fully 
equipped to do your duty as Republicans of the City of 
New York: 

2. That yom will vote to give the City of New York a home 
rule administration through candidates who will be responsi- 


ble to the people who elect them and not to the rural bosses 
at Albany: 

3. That you will remember the record of Major F. H. La- 
Guardia as a progressive Congressman; an aviator in the 
branch of the army, requiring qualities of independence, 
steadiness and unerring judgment; as President of the Board 
of Aldermen who has stood first, last, and all the time for the 
welfare of the people of our city; and give him your vote 
for Mayor. 

By command ofi Public Opinion. 

The Aviator’s Committee for LaGuardia 



Jacques Swaab Presenting a Model Pursuit Airplane to 
F. H. La Guardia 


Among the New York aviators who are on the committee 
are the following: 

J. Swaab, Harry Buyers, Victor A. Clement, Irving Mo- 
range, Henry M. Lietchfield, Noel Armstrong, J. W. Martin, 
Eugene W. Gilmore, R. Honly, Wilbur Lewis, Robt. S. 
Horseley, Paul Brew, Hugh D. McKay, Major D. G. Schaufllcr, 
Frederick J. Mayer, George A. Fagella. 

Mr. D. Frank Marcus, Wm. A. Fox, Herbert Sehiff, Schuy- 
ler E. Grey, R. B. Hollander, Edward P. Frost, Vincent J. 
Coletti, Wallace O.- James, Herbert C. Comstock, Jr., Arthur 
P. Wurmstich, Robert H. Reakirt, Mr. Meredith J. Roberts, 
Geo. M. Moen, Harold A. Danne, H. P. Rice, Jas. Harold 
Potter, Mr. Milton D. Lowcnstein. 

Albert W Franklin, John E. McLaughlin, David E. TTinmnn, 
George Sehelling, Beauford E. Buchanan, Carl Weinstein, 
Walter E. Richards, J. C. Rorison, L. D. Gardner, G. New- 
bold, M. Cleary, Augustus Post. 
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Manufacturers Aircraft Association Officers 
J. K. Robinson, Jr., president of the Gallaudet Aircraft 
Corporation, East Greenwich, R. I., was elected president of 
the Manufacturers Aircraft Association, Inc., at their annual 
•meeting, July 28. G. M. Williams, general manager of the 
Payton-Wright Company, Dayton, Ohio, was elected vice- 
president; F. H. Russell, vice president of the Curtiss Aero- 
plane and Motor Corporation, Garden City, N. Y. secretary, 
and F. B. Rentschler, president of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, Paterson, N. J., treasurer. In addition to these, 
there were elected to the Board of Directors the following: 
A. H. Flint, L. W. F. Engineering Co., College Point, N. Y. ; 
I, M. Uppercu, Aeromarine Plane and Motor Co., Keyport, 
N. J.; Glenn L. Martin, Glenn L. Martin Co., Cleveland, 0. 
F. L. Morse, Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. ; 
and Col. J. G. Vincent. Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich. S. S. Bradley was reelected general manager and 



J. K. Robinson, Jr., President of Manufacturers’ Air- 
craft, As’sn., Inc. 


Pueblo Flood Photographs 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. has engaged the Western 
Aircraft Co. to take aerial photographs of the irrigation 
projects and reservoirs, damaged in the flood, belonging to 
the former company, in and around Pueblo. E. B. Bowers, 
pilot, E. Johnston,' agent of the aircraft company, and A. 
Shettle, photographer, are doing the work. Following the 
photography Mr. Bowers will remain at Pueblo and cany 
passengers over the devastated areas of the city. 
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Reserve Unit 

Enough men have been signed up in the Air Service Reserve 
Unit, now organized in the east bay district, to form an 
airplane squadron, photographic section and balloon company, 
it is announced. Those signing before the lists are finally 
sent in will be given an earlier consideration, and all desiring 
to be included in the unit have been urged to send in their 
names at once. Lieutenant Harvey M. Pugh, A.S.A., O.R.C., 
has been appointed officer, and Lieutenant James Cavagnaro, 
A.S.A., O.R.C., is personnel officer. 

Special interest has been shown by enlisted men because of 
the circumstance that members of the squadron will have the 
status of Cadets, with a corresponding opportunity to qualify 
as pilots and airplane observers. While no definite announce- 
ment has been made, it is believed that enlisted men in the 
balloon company will have similar status, qualifying them for 
practice with observation balloons used by the Coast Defense 
of San Francisco. 

Applications for membership in the unit are being handled 
by Lieutenant Pugh, care of the Western Teachers’ Exchange, 
Berkeley, and bv Lieutenant Cavagnaro, 400 Lagunitas avenn ?, 
Oakland, Calif.' 



G. M. Williams, V-Pres. of Manufacturers’ Aircraft 
As’sn., Inc. 


Secretary of War and General Pershing Visit Langley 
Field 

Secretary of War, John W. Weeks, and General Pershing, 
Chief of Staff, recently made the first general inspection of 
Langley Field since taking up their duties in the War De- 

After making an inspection of the field, which included 
machines, their crews and equipment, the party was given an 
exhibition of the machines in flight; pursuit, observation and 
combat formations being flown. A special demonstration of 
the efficiency of the new T.M. Scout was given by Lieut. Cart 
Cover, Engineer Officer of Langley Field. 
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Air Seasoning Wood 

In view of the use of wood in the aircraft industry it is 
interesting to learn that in cooperation with the sawmills and 
wood utilization plants throughout the country, the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, is organizing an 
extensive He'd study on the air seasoning of wood. This study, 
it it believed, will be of extreme interest to the lumber manu- 
facturer and to the wood-using industries. The purpose is to 
determine the piling practice which will result in the fastest 
drying rates consistent with the least depreciation of stock, the 
least amount of requ : red yard space, and the least handling 
costs. The study wi'l be carried on concurrently on both hard- 
woods and softwoods. All the important commercial woods of 
the United States will eventually receive consideration. 

The air seasoning of wood is an old practice. No systematic 
attempt has ever been made, however, to work out the exact 
conditions under which drying time and drying costs cun be 
reduced to a minimum. It is not actually known which of the 



Pacific Staxoakd Model Cl Referred to in our Issue of 
August 8 


numberless methods of piling will give the quickest and the 
cheapest results under given c'imatic conditions. The new 
project will furnish a comparison of the effects of such piling 
variables as sticker heights, the s pacings of boards in layers, 
the heights of pile foundations, and the directions of piling 
with relation to prevailng winds and yard alleyways. 

The study is expected to decide whether from a business 
standpoint lumber should be dried partly at the mill and pnrtly 
at the plant of ntlization, or whether it should be completely 
dried at the mill. The data collected will also aid in showing 
whether air seasoning or kiln drying is the more profitable. 


New Air Transport Company 
The Easter Airlines, Inc., has been incorporated in Mary- 
land. The headquarters of the company will be in Baltimore 
from which they intend to undertake passenger carrying, aerial 
survey and photography. 

The president and manager of the concern is Ewing Easter, 
and the secretary and treasurer is Robert Strang. Other 
incorporators include C. I. Reynolds, E. McNeal Shannahan, 
George Orr, and Elliott Wheeler. 


Air Service Designations 

Pending the revision of Army Regulations an order issued 
by the Secretary of War and signed by General Pershing, 
Chief of Staff, states that the designation “company”, as 
used in regulations applying to troops of Cavalry and bat- 
teries of Field Artillery, applies also to squadrons, air parks, 
communications sections and photo sections of the Air Service. 
The designation “regiment”, as used in the regulations, ap- 
plies also to groups of the Air Service. 


Forest Fire Patrols 

Secretary of War Weeks has announced that the use of 
Army airplanes for fire patrol in western forests will be 
discontinued next summer because of the large reduction now 
being made in appropriations permitting expenditures for 
only the most necessary military needs. 


® W here Ig Fly ® 



CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO. 

' checkerboard airplane service 

FOREST PARK. ILLINOIS 

One o/ the largest and best equipped firing fields 
in the United States. 

CURTISS-INDIANA COMPANY 

Kokomo. Indiana 

ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 

LOUISIANA 

GULF STATES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
EASTERN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
340 FIRST ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

' AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 

11 P essenger Flying’ Cresset!" - *5 p°n?se nger. open end 
enclosed Ilyin, Benia. Sightseeing Tours - Flights to Shore 

nnd Lake Resorts 

NEW YORK e NEW JERSEY 

CURTISS FIELD. GARDEN CITT. LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD. BUFFALO. N. Y. 

FLYING STATION. ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 

DAYTON, OHIO. 

Supplies. Hangar,. Shops and Field t Mile from Dayton limits 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

LAND OR WATER FLYING 
OREGON. WASHINGTON AND IDAHO AIRPLANE COMPANY 
PORTLAND. OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA g ( a c d| . 

PHILADELPHIA AERO-SERVICE CORPORATION 

S3C Real Estate Treat Bedding. Phd.delphie. 

WISCONSIN 

CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 

FLYING SCHOOL 

p GILLES E ME1SENHEIMER ^ ^ ___ 

It you are one of the companies m your stete having first 
special flights, yon should be represented in WHERE TO FLY 

26 Consecutive Insertions $20.00 



aird Swallow 

Z4mericai First Commercial \Airplane” 


E. M. LAIRD COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
General Sales Offices 
2216 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 
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REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD JOIN THE 


Washington, D. C. 
Mills Building 



New York City 

11 East 38th Street 


Aero Club of America 


THE AERO CLUB OF AMERICA is the one authoritive body representing national 
and international aeronautical affairs. 

The purposes of the Aero Club of America are directed to the advancement of all phases of 
aeronautics, including military and naval activities relating to national defense, the development 
of commercial aviation, the air mail service, the enactment of federal legislation governing aerial 
navigation, and the industrial and technical progress of the art and science of aeronautics. 

As a non-partisan and constructive force for the national good, its influence is being extended 
to every state, every county, and every local community, and reorganization makes membership 
possible to all those everywhere, who are interested in aviation. 

Through affiliation with the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, direct contact exists 
with the aircraft activities of all other countries of the world. 

Members are kept in touch with world progress in aircraft, and the best organized thought 
of the country upon aeronautical issues will be transmitted to the legislative branches of state 
and federal governments. 

That our country may acquire and maintain leadership in this newest and fastest means of 
transportation, so intimately interwoven with all future plans for our national security and de- 
fense. is the desire of every American. You can render direct aid and support to this important 
end, by putting the weight of your influence into the work, through membership in the Aero 
Club of America. 



Remittance is enclosed 


Application for Aero Club of America Membership 

To Membership Committee of the 

AERO CLUB OF AMERICA 

I desire to signify my interest in Aeronautics by applying for membership in the 
Aero Club of America, and I agree to abide by its rules and requirements, 
to cover dues for one year Non-Resident $10.00 


Dale 


Resident $30.00 

Tax 3.00 

$33.00 


Addrw. 


oillance lo Aero Club of America, (National Headquarter! ) 

II E. 38th Street. New York. N. Y. 






iJLfJBUYIT JFROM * * 

JfcrTHE NAVY 



•Boeing Sea-Plane- 


"J"ke B o ein g Sea -P/ane \s a Ira clor biplane, equipped wilh a Hall-Scoff 100-horsepower 
engine. It Lr a two-float type with two placed 1 and dual controlwheeLr.The draff when fully 
loaded w fourteen inch a./ The wintj spread is about 44 feel and the supporting surface, in- 
cluding aileron s br495 j-quare feet. The weight light, including mj-trumenlr and water is 
1,940 pounds and the total weight hr 2.450 pound/, whichgivej- 5 pound j- per jquare foot 
and 24.6 pounds per horsepower 

The maximum and landing speeds are 73 and 46 miled-per hour respectively, the climb is 
2500 feelm ten minuted - ana Hie endurance Lr 2.2 houru. 

The Boeing Jea-Pdane xj- manufactured by the Boeintf Airplane Company, Ueattle. 
Waj-h. 

The planes are localed al /lie Idaval dir if/a/ion, ^San Z?/ego, Califf 

They are new and unused and have not been removed from the original packing crated: 

Coart (approximately) $10,300.00. Jale price $1,500.00. 

Handling trucks for Boeing Planer $ 100.00. 


CurWOX" and *0XX“ Curhss"V-2"200 
HP Jturlevant 140 HP U.J A- 12 Liberty 
Hall-Jcolt A-7-A Hall -Jcott A-5~A. Wisconsin. 
Renault. Gnome. Fiat. 


Radiator/, Tachometer./, Altimeter./, 
Therm ometenr. Aero Watche/, Clockj; 
Compadired - . Barograph./, Camera./, 
Propel] orj\ Jpark Plug/ 


Write for Illud’trated and Ded'criptive Catalog Today 

CENTRAL SALES OFFICER A/ a ^ \i,rcT 

Bureau op Supplies and Accounts 
NAVY DEPARTMENT , WASHINGTON ,D.C. 
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FOR SALE 

CANADIAN CURTISS - OX-5 MOTOR 

Completely rebuilt, motor overhauled, wings 
recovered, repainted, etc. This work per- 
formed in our own shop. Machine like new 
in every way. 

DAYTON WRIGHT CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


FLYING 

LEARN TO FLY! 


PILOTS Receive $5000 Per Ye.r end Up 

T H e" RAL PH “c .“’dTggInT C O . 

Dept. 205. 140 N. Dearborn Street Ckicago. DL 





The Spark Plug That Cleans Itself 

B. G. 

• v-r-cti NON-TEAR 

A SAFE CLOTH for FLYING 

Contractors to tho U. S. Army Air Soreico A tho U. S. Nary 

Far Particular! Apply ta 

WELLINGTON SEARS & CO. 

44 Worth Street. Now York 

THE B. G. CORPORATION 

33 GOLD STREET 

NEW YORK CITY U. 5. A. 




CANUCK 

AND 

OX5 ENGINE SPARE PARTS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CA.L. PROPS. $15 PARAGON PROPS. $30 

ROME - TURNEY RADIATORS $20 
ALSO COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF STANDARD UTILITY PARTS 
GET OUR PRICES BEFORE ORDERING 

'AIRCRAFT MATERIALS & EQUIP CORP. 

1449 SEDGWICK AVE, NEW YORK CITY 


DISTINCTIVE 

Business Cards, Letter Heads 
Announcements 

ENGRAVED AND EMBOSSED EFFECTS 

NON-PLATE ENGRAVING CO. 

114 W. 56th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


THE AVIGLAS with N0V10L lenses. 

This Goggle was standardized by the 
United States Army for the use of its 
Aviators during the World War. Special 
price - each $6.00. 

F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 

10 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


OX5 

SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER: 

8 new Pistons ..list price $76.00 

t6 new Bard Ring. Ii>t price 9.60 0UR p R|CE 

8 new Intake Valves list pnee 13.20 

8 new Elkunst Velvet list price 20 00 (_ FOR OUTFIT 

2 W r°e°J c h e h *° k l M^nd 1 C0MPLETE 

S/16" list price 2.50 $65110 

$12130 > 

parts for OXS and Canuck at equally attractive prices — write 
promptly for complete price list. Quick service and new. 
inspected material guaranteed. 

JAMES LEVY AIRCRAFT CO. 

2031 INDIANA AVENUE CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Dept. 48 

Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport (near Philadelphia) P< 
Branch Factory and Warehouse, Chicago. 



Sopwith Camels 

An ideal plane for the experienced pilot 
to get about with. 


High Speed 110M.P.H. 
Landing Speed 35 M.P.H. 

Fuel Capacity hours 

We have a few slightly used camels at 
attractive prices. 

The Lawrence Sperry 
Aircraft Company, Inc. 

Farmingdale Long Island, N. Y. 

Phone: Fannin (dale 133 
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THE LAWRENCE SPERRY AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 

Farmingdale. Long Island, New York 


CANUCK 

THE UNIVERSAL PLANE 

PRICE NEW *3000 F.O.B. BALTIMORE OR AERODROME 

most oomplbt^stock lNn C BKvr P *ERricE S 7v tbe east 

AMERICAN AIRCRAFT’ 

AERODROME INCORPORATED STORES 

LOGAN FIELD. MD. BALTIMORE, MD. DUNDALK. MD. 


TURN INDICATOR. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
136 Havemeyer Street Brooklyn N Y 


WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE UST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 
6RICSAN AIRCEAFT'UMIT&D 
120 KING ST, EAST. TORONTO. CANADA 


VAN MUFFLING & MARX 

j CONSULTING AERONAUTICAL and AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

TO COMPLETE ^ YOUR FILES 

AVIATION AND AIRCRAFT JOURNAL 


IMPORTED COMMERCIAL AERIAL CAMERAS 

Latest ^modct brand new 9" GAUMONT CAMERA 

J"*a* 7 '^ GEB M AN™* C A c"*MER*. 11"' ! /S.S Voi'gtlander 

FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 

136 WEST sa STREET NEW YORK CITY 

PRICED FOR A QUICK SALE 

One Lincoln Standard Touraboul with Detachable En- 
closed Cabin *3.900. 

One Lincoln Standard Speedster ..... $3,900. 

These planes are in splendid condition Motor 150 HP. 

American Hispano just overhauled. 

One Canuck now being rebuilt completely *1,600. 

HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Win. 


ANOTHER JN-4D REDUCTION! 

TWO NEW SHIPS *2750 ea. 

THREE REBUILT SHIPS *1500 ea. 

QUOTED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 

CURTISS EASTERN AIRPLANE CORP. 

130 So. 15lk Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 


FOR SALE: I Avro, three sealer, with 110 hp. 

LeRhone motor and spare parts in excellent condition. 
I extra 1 1 0 hp. LeRhone motor. I canvas field hangar 

in good condition. Address: WILLIAM E. BAUER, 
lO S. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.” 


AERIAL GARAGE 

FOE AIRPLANES AND SEAPLANES 

OVERHAUL Spares and Materials CONSTRUCTION 

REPAIRS at Reasonable Prices SALVAGING 

AMERICAN AIRWAYS 

College Point Telephone Flushing 1052-/ New York City 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 

AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 

1921 

GARDNER, MOFFAT CO. INC. 

225 Fourth Ave. New York 


WRITE for INFORMATION 

About this Directory Advertising 

ITS BRINGING RESULTS 
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MADE IN ITALY-USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

Ansaldo S. V. A. Aeroplanes 

Reliability — Speed — Economy 


ANSALDO DISTRIBUTORS 

HUMPHREYS AIRPLANE COMPANY 
C. B. WRIGHTSMAN 
E. C. MORRIS 


RALPH C. DIGG1NS 


FOR DEMONSTRATIONS. SALES AND SERVICE IN THE 
ABOVE TERRITORY APPLY TO OUR DISTRIBUTORS 


MODEL NINE 
MODEL A300 3 


TWO PLACE 
THREE PLACE 
THREE PLACE 


$ 5950.00 
$ 6200.00 
$ 9500.00 


MODEL A300C - SIX PLACE - $13000.00 

AERO IMPORT CORPORATION 


1819 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


WRIGHT PATENTS LICENSEE 


iwm ? mummiMMUiwnMi i uinm mi^ 



No 

Blocks 


G LENN L. MARTIN Air- 
planes have one outstanding 
advantage that neither automobiles 
nor locomotives can ever have. 


Every method of land transport is 
strictly limited by the condition of 
the road bed. Cloud burst, wash- 
out, or fallen bridge will hold up 
mail, express, or fast freight for 
hours, and sometimes for days. 


These delays are paid for in time 

stolen from production, increased 
overhead, and lost earning capacity. 


The airplane sails aloft unham- 
pered. Its road is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. Its speed, 
the greatest which man has ever 
achieved. 


If your business has imperative 
needs for speed in transportation, 
discuss your problem with us. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO 

CLEVELAND 


Member of the Manufacturers Airctaft Association 



